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CHILD HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


By JEANIE V. MINoR 


Field Secretary, 


OR three decades at least child health 
has been receiving increasing attention. 
Community, state and national move- 
ments have done much to bring recog- 
nition of the importance of maternity 
welfare, baby welfare and school medical inspection 
programs in building up the health of the nation. 

But only during recent years has the question of 
the physical fitness of children entering industry been 
given more than passing consideration. Many states 
now require a physical examination as a prerequisite 
for obtaining a work permit. This eminently desirable 
provision however is largely nullified in eight states by 
being made optional with the issuing officer and in 
fourteen states the law is entirely silent on this point. 

In some communities ex- 
cellent work has been done 
by physicians who have 
conscientiously maintained 
high standards in their task 
of pronouncing children to 
be physically sound before 
they are certificated for em- 
ployment. That these are 
exceptions rather than the 
rule, however, anyone may 
discover by seeking statistics 
in industrial centers as to the 
number and cause of refusals 
of certification. Too often 
there are none whatever. 





The tragedy of all this lies 
in the deplorable fact that in 
this country hundreds, yes 
thousands, of children under 
I8 years are being maimed, 
crippled and killed every 
year in manufacturing plants. 
What we need is an active 
cooperative movement in 
Which the community 
through its school system, 








Courtesy, American Child Health Association 
“The future of any nation depends upon the molding of the minds 
and bodies of the younger generation.’’—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


New York Child Labor Committee 


employers through their supervisors of junior workers 
and the state through its legal protection, will 
join hands in an effective plan for reducing industrial 
hazards. 

For such a program may we suggest certain out- 
standing requirements: 

1. Periodic physical examinations during school life 
with insistence upon the correction of defects before 
transfer from school to industry. 

2. Strict observance by employers of laws restricting 
the use of a minor to the job for which he is hired. 

3. Recognition of the fact that the transition of an 
immature boy or girl from the easy five-hour school 
day with its variety of tasks and periods of recess to 
the frequently confining eight-hour day or longer in a 
factory or mercantile estab- 
lishment brings an unaccus- 
tomed strain on a child's 
physique resulting, especially 
at first, in fatigued nerves 
and muscles and consequent 
proneness to accidents. 
Temper vour children as 
carefully as your tools. 

4, Annual re-examination 
of employed children under 
18 years. 


According to a_ recent 
statement of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company 
the expectation of life at 20 
years for men engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits is 42 years. 
Of those not so engaged, 50 
years. That industrial de- 
ficit of eight years can be ma- 
terially reduced by keeping 
the boy under 20 physically 
fit for his industrial future 
and his industrial en- 
vironment sufficiently safe to 
maintain good health. 
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PROFITS vs. WELFARE 


N editorial entitled ““When Agitators Should Be 
A Ignored,” in which the Southern Textile Bul- 

letin discusses certain changes which, in its 
opinion, should and should not be made in the south- 
ern textile industry, concludes as follows: ‘In consid- 
ering such additional restrictions as are advisable, the 
industry should ignore the attacks of the agitators and 
meddlers and proceed to advocate those things which 
they think will be best for both the employers and 
employees.’ But in spite of its self-righteousness the 
editorial fairly reeks with evidence that its sole cri- 
terion in judging industrial legislation is the probable 
effect of such restriction on profits. The welfare of the 
workers, or the welfare of the industry as a whole, are 
quite secondary. 

Two proposals are considered—the prohibition of 
night work for young people, and the 8 hour day and 
48 hour week for children under 16 years. The South- 
ern Textile Bulletin believes that night work should be 
prohibited not only for children under 16, but for all 
young people under 18 years. Before giving praise for 
this surprising humanitarian attitude or the belated 
recognition of the evils of night work, let us examine 
the reasons for this stand. “An 18 year minimum age 
limit for night work is not only in accord with public 
sentiment, but as a means of preventing quick expan- 
sion of production in periods of prosperity would 
greatly add to the profits of cotton manufacturing.” 
And it points out that in July, 1928, the south oper- 
ated 4,445 000,000 spindle hours. If that scale of oper- 
ation had continued until March, 1927, very substan- 
tial profits would have resulted, but ‘‘as the demand 
and profits increased, additional spindles were quickly 
started on night run and the increased production as 
the result of such night operations was sufficient to 
neutralize the demand and prevent a normal increase 
in the margin of profits.”’ 


a 


In other words, the Southern Textile Bulletin de. 
sires this restrictive legislation, not because of any con- 
cern for the welfare of young workers, but solely for 
its effect on prices. 


To the other suggestion, namely, the introduction of 
an 8 hour day and 48 hour week, it offers unwavering 
opposition, claiming that there never has been any 
evidence of the harmful effects upon children between 
14 and 16 of working for more than 48 hours a week, 
and even asserting that “the recent advocacy of such 
a provision by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a New England controlled organization was, in 
our opinion, part of an effort to force the South to the 
same standards as New England.”’ Not a word about 
the effect of long hours of confinement upon growing 
young people. Perhaps the Southern Textile Bulletin 
has never seen, or perhaps it has forgotten, the reso- 
lutions passed as long ago as 1914 by the American 
Medical Association: 


Whereas, Many thousands of children un- 
der 16 years of age are employed in the 
United States in gainful occupations, under 
improper conditions, resulting in the impair- 
ment of their health and future well-being; 
and 

Whereas, Nineteen States and the Con- 
gress of the United States, for the District of 
Columbia, have already enacted laws limiting 
the hours of labor for children under 16 years 
of age to eight hours a day, and prohibiting 
such children from working at night, or at 
dangerous occupations; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, By the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, that we commend those states which 
have adopted legislation to protect children 
under 16 years of age from the disastrous con- 
sequences of unsuitable work and bad indus- 
trial conditions, and urge all other states to 
establish for the benefit of such children a 
work day not to exceed eight hours, and the 
prohibition of labor at night or in any hazard- 
ous employments; and to this end we recom- 
mend that all state medical societies affiliated 
with this association and the medical profes- 
sion generally advocate the passage of such 
laws by the legislatures of their respective 
States. 

Surely the American Medical Association cannot be 
called a New England organization. It has no sectional 
interests. Its views are prompted solely by the consid- 
eration of the health needs of human beings. In 1928 
when four states already have an 8 hour day and 44 
hour week, and thirty-two states an 8 hour day and 
48 hour week for factory work, the plea of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin for a universal 55 hour week 
throughout the southern textile states can be inter- 
preted only as a deliberate defiance of public opinion. 
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A CRYSTAL CUP 


ARLY twentieth century methods in the glass 
E, industry of the United States were essentially 

the same as those used in Egypt some 3500 
years ago. But during the first quarter of this century 
revolutionary changes have taken place with the intro- 
duction of automatic machines. 

Prior to the use of machinery the glass industry was 
one of the greatest exploiters of child labor, especially 
the bottle and pressed and blown ware branches. In 
1899 over seven thousand or 17.2 per cent of the total 
wage earners in these branches were children under 16 
years; by 1919 this percentage had been reduced to 1.8. 
Nevertheless, that the “‘cleaning-off boy” and the 
“snapping-up boy” are not yet ghosts of the past is 
made clear in a recent study of 
glassware plants in Pennsylvania 
conducted by the Bureau of 
Women and Children of the 
State Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

The purpose of the study was 
to learn what are today the out- 
standing problems of juvenile 
employment in the glassware in- 
dustry, and to determine the 
methods which employers have 
developed to meet them. Investi- 
gations were made in twenty 
plants where minors were known 
to be at work. Sixteen per cent 
of all the employees were 14 to 
18 years old, but less than one- 
fourth of these were under 16. 
Fourteen is the legal age for entrance to industry in 
Pennsylvania and no children under this age were 
found working. The certificating of employed minors 
14 and 15 years of age was generally good, and proof of 
age cards were on file for 78 per cent of the 16 and 17 
year olds. 

Work in glassware factories is carried on in two 
main departments, the furnace room, where the raw 
materials of the glass are melted in the furnaces and 
the plastic glass is blown or pressed into the desired 
shapes, and the finishing department, which, in this 
report, includes all the operations performed on the 
glassware products after they leave the furnace room, 
such as selecting, grinding, polishing, decorating, 
Wrapping and packing. 

Nearly three-fourths of the minors under 18, and 
most of the 14 and 15 year olds, were in the furnace 
rooms. Boys constituted the great majority, less than 
10 per cent being girls. The term “boy labor” includes 
girls as well as boys. 

The operations in the furnace room depend on 
whether the molten glass is worked by hand or by 
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At the Glory Hole 


machine. In the latter case, fewer operations are per- 
formed by boy labor, the machine operators being 
over 18 years. The work performed by boy labor at 
machines was tending rather than operating. 

The tasks of the young workers and the hazards 
involved are described as follows: 

“In shops making pressed ware the glass is taken 
from the furnace by the gatherer, a skilled worker who 
twists the molten glass on to the end of a rod called a 
punty, and takes it to the presser’s mould. The presser, 
also a skilled worker, cuts the necessary amount of 
glass off from the punty and lets it drop into the 
mould. After the presser has drawn back on the lever 
and shaped the glass the mould boy takes it from the 
mould with pincers and sets it 
on to a board ready for the 
warming-in boy, or the carrying- 
over boy may take it on a paddle 
or long fork to the warming-in 
boy. The warming-in boy clamps 
the glass article on to the end of a 
rod called a snap and puts it into 
a reheating furnace called the 
glory hole, where the glass is 
softened and polished. The 
warming-in boy then carries the 
glass to the finisher, the third 
skilled worker who, by the use of 
wooden paddles or other tools, 
shapes the glass into its final 
form. The carrying-in boy then 
carries the glass on a paddle or 
on the end of a long fork to the 
lehr, an annealing oven, through which the glass 
passes slowly on a belt from a heat in the neighbor- 
hood of 1000° F. to room temperature. The general 
process in the blow shops is similar to that in the 
press shop except that the glass is blown rather than 
pressed. . . 

“The most distinctive condition of work in glass 
making is the extreme heat in which the work is done. 
A great amount of heat radiates from the furnaces 
where the glass is kept molten at a temperature of at 
least 2500° F-. The molten glass as it is taken from the 
furnace by the gatherers or dropped trom the furnace 
into the automatic machines, is at a temperature of 
not less than 1900° F. The glass solidifies at a temper- 
ature around 1200° F.., and it is at this temperature or 
one somewhat lower that the glass is handled by the 
boys and girls in the furnace room. 

‘In several occupations performed by boys and 
girls under 18, the workers’ eyes were exposed to in- 
tense glare. Gathering-bits requires the worker to look 
into the pot of molten glass in the furnace, which is a 
brilliant pink white heat. The boy watches the glass 
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as he twists it on to the punty—which process takes 
about a quarter of a minute and is about a third of the 
cycle of the operation. The glare from the glory hole 
in the eyes of the warming-in boys was a less intense 
though a far more common hazard to minors. The 
glare here was from the bright yellow gas flames which 
reheated and polished the glassware. The warming-in 
boy, if experienced, need look right into the glory hole 
only about a quarter of each minute. 








Carrying-in Boy. 


“Dust is a hazard in two types of operations in glass 
plants, the hand blowing of bottles and the mixing of 
the raw materials of glass. Glass dust, called blow- 
over, which is a recognized hazard to glass workers, 
was formed in the hand blowing of bottles and similar 
articles in four plants. In only one plant was the blow- 
over present in sufficient quantities to constitute a 
special hazard. In this plant there were 57 boys and 
girls under 18 working in the furnace room. Most of 
these were mould boys, snapping-up boys, and clean- 
ing-off boys who worked close to the moulds where the 
blow-over was generated. The heads and backs of 
these boys and girls were silvered with the dust.”’ 

Injurious chemicals were used by the boys and girls 
in only a few processes in the finishing room. Accident 
hazards were moderate but cuts and burns ran high. 
Many devices for protecting the workers and reducing 
the accident risk were in use and these were given care- 
ful consideration in the belief that a knowledge of 
deficiencies, when found, would serve as a guide to 
employers in setting up and maintaining legal stand- 


ards. ome 
CHILD LABOR REPRINTS 


“Safeguarding American Children’ by Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, reprinted from Children, — the 
Magazine for Parents, February, 1928, and “Child 
Labor and the Future” by Gertrude Folks Zimand, 
reprinted from The New Republic, March 21, 1928, 
can be secured on application to the National Child 
labor Committee. 





ANOTHER MINIMUM PROGRAM 


The International Federation of Trade Unions, the 
Labor and Socialist International, and the Socialist. 
Youth International have adopted the following mini- 
mum program for the protection of young workers: 


1 Prohibition of all wage-earning work for chil- 
dren up to the completion of the 14th year. 

2 Compulsory attendance at an elementary 
school until admission to wage-earning work. 

3 Introducing of compulsory instruction (voca- 
tional) until the completion of the 18th year. 

4 The extension up to the completion of the 
18th year of protective legislation applicable to 
apprentices and young workers (manual and 
non-manual). 


ws 


Establishment of a maximum 48 hour week, 
to include vocational instruction and the time 
required for clearing up. 

6 A free Saturday half day and a free Sunday; 
if not Saturday, some other free half day to be 
given during the week. 

7 Prohibition of night work for young workers, 

8 A minimum three weeks of paid holiday for 

wage-earning young persons under 16 (inclu- 

sive of apprentices) and two weeks paid holi- 
days for wage-earning young persons between 

16 and 18 (inclusive of apprentices). 


9 Regulations providing for the welfare, unem- 
ployment relief and training of unemployed 
young workers. 


10 The regulation of vocational training, in the 
organization of which unions shall be entitled 
to an equal share with those of the employers. 


To bring this program into effect, the organizations 
are calling upon their affiliated national centers to take 
the following steps: 


1 The formation of a minimum program for the 
Labor and Socialist Movement and the Social- 
ist Youth Movements on the basis of the above 
demands. 


bo 


The incorporation of this program into the 
propaganda and social policy of the trade 
unions. 


Public propaganda for the program in the La- 
bor Press, at meetings and in manifestos, and, 
if occasion should arise, by cooperation and 
concentration together with other organiza- 
tions or of other sections of the population who 
are interested in the welfare of youth. 


we 


4 Parallel action by the introduction of the 
requisite legislation, more especially the ratifi- 
cation of the conventions of the International 

Labor Office. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION FOR WORKING CHILDREN 


By JoHN C, A, Gerster, M.D, 
Chairman, New York City Committee, American Society for the Control of Cancer 


statistics throughout the United States during 
the last twenty to twenty-five years. Most re- 
markable is the decrease in the number of deaths 
among infants and young children, a gratifying result 
of the wide-spread movements for pure milk, for pre- 


G sissies changes have appeared in mortality 


natal care, for maternity care, for better babies, etc. 


The great advances in the control of communicable 
diseases of childhood have been factors of importance. 
The menace of diphtheria, as an instance, has almost 
been wiped out. Tuberculosis and cardiac clinics have 
done excellent work among children in slightly higher 
age groups. Dental clinics have had a share in the 
general movement. Nutrition classes have been held 
for the instruction of mothers of underweight chil- 
dren, and in some schools luncheons have been pro- 
vided. 

From infancy until the end of the school term the 
child's health is thus well safeguarded. Indeed, so 
extensive is this oversight and direction that the 
criticism has been made that the schools are too active 
in this regard, that the child and its parents are de- 
pending too largely upon the school authorities for 
health guardianship, and that the child does not learn 
to care for itself. Thus, leaving school, the child fails 
to carry with it a proper realization of the value of the 
supervision it has had; it steps out into the world free 
from restraint, and proceeds to lead its own life as it 
pleases—and to die from tuberculosis, from heart 
disease, from apoplexy, from kidney disease, from 
cancer. And yet, any of these diseases might have 
been prevented or controlled if the efforts made in the 
child's behalf during the school years had been appre- 
ciated at their full value and continued. The problem 
now facing the health associations is the control of the 
diseases of youth and middle age. 

Perhaps the most helpful factor in the control of 
these illnesses that come after childhood is the educa- 
tability of youth. The adult is capable of taking the 


initiative in maintaining good health, provided that, as 


a youth, he is given three things (1) knowledge of the 
rules of healthful living; (2) information as to danger 
signals that call for attention, and (3) the conviction 
that, regardless of how he “‘feels,” it is a good thing 
to have a general physical examination at stated 
intervals. 

For the large group of the population who become 
wage earners, one of the most natural and feasible 
methods for inculcating these ideas is through the con- 
tinuation school where boys and girls of 14 to 18 years 
who have left school to work meet a few hours each 
week for educational purposes. Here, when these 





young people are at the threshold of adult life, health 
education can be made especially effective and here, 
moreover, is an excellent means for starting the habit 
of an annual health examination. This year in New 
York State a bill has been introduced in the legislature 
to provide for medical inspection of continuation 
school children. In other states this is effected through 
requiring a new examination by a physician whenever 
a child goes to work for a new employer, or secures a 
new work permit. 

To keep the child physically fit up to 16 or 18 years, 
to see that he knows the rules of health and the 
dangers of neglecting ill health, however minor it may 
seem, is an important step towards a robust adult 
population. 

Cancer, for instance, though not usually considered 
of importance during adolescence, is one of the most 
fatal of diseases, causing 100,000 deaths annually— 
deaths many of which can be forestalled by prepara- 
tion and education among the younger age groups 
which would prevent its development. For in cancer, 
perhaps more than in any other disease, the hope of 
cure lies in early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 

And even among young people, cancer makes its in- 
roads. In the experience of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, more than two per cent of all the 
deaths from cancer among industrial policyholders 
were of persons under twenty-five years of age. The 
boy or girl who reaches the age of ten is more likely to 
die in later life from cancer than from either tuberculo- 
sis or pneumonia, which are generally considered more 
menacing. Of a hundred boys ten years of age the 
probability is that more than eight will eventually die 
of cancer, while of a hundred girls of the same age 
more thar eleven will eventually succumb to the 
disease. 

“To every man upon this earth death cometh soon 
or late.’ But it should be our aim to ensure as far as 
possible that death comes late, at the end of a long and 
useful life, not before the pleasures of life have been 
tasted, not when the duties of a family have just been 
assumed, not when there are dependents who will 
suffer, not when one is at the height of power and of 
greatest economic value. 


THE SECRET IS OUT 
Visiting Doctor: “How is it that your large family 
keeps so healthy, Sambo?” 


Sambo: “Well, we got one of dose sanitary drinkin’ 
cups and we all drink out of it.” —-Welfare. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


(Epitor1AL Note — During the legislative season the 
National Child Labor Committee will publish each month, 
in THE AMERICAN CHILD, a summary of the important 
measures relating to child labor pending in each state.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill noted in the last two issues which removes 
the poverty exemption for children of 12, extends the 
daily and weekly hour provisions to all minors under 
18, strengthens the night work provision and raises 
the standard for a work permit, passed the House as 
amended and a hearing has been held before the Dis- 
trict Committee of the Senate. 


KENTUCKY 


The Senate bill noted last month to strengthen the 
administrative and enforcement provisions of the 
school attendance law and to set a maximum fine of 
fifteen dollars for violation has passed both Houses 
and been signed by the Governor. 

The Legislature adjourned without taking action 
on two other bills introduced in the Senate and House 
setting an even higher penalty. 

The bill to abolish the Child Welfare Commission 
and to create the Kentucky Children’s Bureau passed 
both Houses and has been signed by the Governor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The House bill noted in February, raising from 14 
to 16 the minimum age for work in a factory, work- 
shop, etc., and raising to 18 years the age for work in 
dangerous employment formerly prohibited up to 16, 
was killed in the House. 


NEW JERSEY 


Senate bill 95 to raise the educational requirement 
for work permits from completion of the 5th to the 
6th grade has passed both Houses with an amend- 
ment which permits as a substitute for the 6th grade, 
the completion of a year’s program beyond the 5th 
_ grade in a pre-vocational or vocational school. 

The bill aimed to protect migratory children has 
been favorably reported in the House with amend- 
ments. 


NEW YORK 


The resolution to ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment died in committee. 

The Dick bill, re-writing and strengthening the 
provisions of the compulsory school attendance law 
(see AMERICAN CHILD, January, 1928), and the bill to 
harmonize the labor law with the proposed changes, 
have passed both Houses and have been signed by 


ee 


the Governor. Minor amendments agreed upon by 
the introducers were added, the chief one being to 
lower the age for continuation school attendance from 
18 to 17 years. 

The bills to modify the continuation school law 
were killed by adverse vote in committee. 

A bill has passed both Houses to amend the law 
regulating the employment of children on the stage, 
fixing more clearly the responsibility connected with 
the issuance of permits for theatrical work. 

House bill 1546 to amend the tenement house law 
by adding artificial flowers, toilet articles, feathers, hat 
ornaments, and frogs for pajamas to the list of articles 
prohibited from tenement house manufacture died in 
Committee. 

The bill to extend medical inspection to continua- 
tion school pupils died in Committee. 


RHODE ISLAND 


In addition to bills noted in our February issue, an 
amendment to the street trades law has been intro- 
duced in the House to extend its application to cities 
of 20,000 and over, instead of 70,000. Providence is 
the only city which comes within the application of 
the present law. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Both Senate and House have passed a measure to 
change the compulsory school age from 8 to 14 to 
7 to 14; the time of attendance from four consecutive 
months, or eighty days, to attendance for the full 
term provided the term does not exceed six months; 
the maximum penalty for violation from ten dollars 
or ten days in jail, to fifty dollars or thirty days in 
jail; and to provide an appropriation for attendance 
officers. However, an amendment to this bill exempts 
children of 10 years or over in cases of necessity. 
Formerly the poverty exemption applied to children 
of 12 or over. The appropriation item has been vetoed 
by the Governor. 


VIRGINIA 


The School Code bill has passed the Legislature, 
changing the compulsory school age from 8 to 14, 


to 7 to 15 with a provision giving power to the local’ 


board in counties and cities to make this 8 to 16, 
all children being required to attend unless they have 
completed the elementary course. Jurisdiction of the 
violation of the compulsory attendance law is given 
to juvenile and domestic relations courts where 
established, and in all cases children who are kept out 
of school may be proceeded against as neglected 
children. There is a general proviso that counties 
and cities without adequate buildings are allowed two 
years before the law becomes effective and may be 
allowed longer time with the consent of the State 
Board of Education. The Governor has signed this bill. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Employers are cooperating with the Boston con- 


tinuation schools. In a recent year 1471 employers 
applied to the employment department of the continu- 
ation schools, and 3370 placements were made. One 
manufacturer by agreement with the department em- 
ployed two groups of ninety-five girls, who relieved 
each other at work and at school on alternate weeks. 
The factory promised preferment to the girls who 
completed the ninth grade. The Superintendent of 
Schools reported that openings for children under 16 
were becoming fewer and progressively less desirable, 
and that “the best work of the continuation school 
is in training pupils to qualify for better positions at 
the age of 16.” (New York Sun.) 


Girls under 21 years of age may not be employed as 
entertainers in restaurants and cabarets, according to 
the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


The case in question grew out of an arrangement — 


made by a restaurant with an entertainment concern 
which supplied girls under 21 for dancing and singing in 
the evening. Part of this program was after ten o'clock 
at night. The night work law provides that boys under 
18 and girls under 21 years of age may not be employed 
or permitted to work in or in connection with any of the 
establishments mentioned in Section 60 of Chapter 149 
of the General Laws. The establishments enumerated 
include mercantile establishments, which in turn include 
restaurants according to the definition in the labor laws. 
The restaurant proprietor contended that the girls were 


_ not employed by him as he had a contract with the 


entertainment concern. 

Following action by the Department of Labor and 
Industries, the case was carried on appeal to the 
Supreme Judicial Court which sustained the findings of 
the lower court and the position of the Department. 


MINNESOTA 


The Industrial Commission of Minnesota recently 
took out a complaint against a man in the Twin 
Cities, charging him with the employment of a boy 
13 years of age from 9 p.m. Saturday, March 3rd, to 
6 A.M. Sunday, March 4th, in violation of the street 
trades law. Whereas this law permits the employ- 
ment of a boy between the ages of 12 and 16 selling 
newspapers if he has secured a badge, and also permits 
his employment after 8 o'clock in the evening, selling 
extra editions of newspapers, the law does not permit 
his enployment in violation of a curfew ordinance of 
any city. 





The employer pled guilty and was sentenced to the 
workhouse for ninety days and put on probation. 
Representatives of two of the leading newspapers 
interceded in behalf of the employer, but were not 
successful in their plea for leniency. 


MISSOURI 


‘He who runs may read” and readily interpret the 
“Comparative Study of Child Labor Standards” just 
issued by the Missouri League of Women Voters. 
The minimum standards of the National Child Labor 
Committee, the standards of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the present Missouri child 
labor law and the law proposed in Missouri in 1927, 
are arranged in parallel columns so the reader may 
run quickly through the comparison and at a glance 
see all angles of the situation. 


VIRGINIA 


The number of employment certificates issued in 
Virginia during the year ending September 30, 1927, 
is not so great as for the previous year according to 
the report of the Department of Labor and Industry. 
Over seventeen hundred certificates were issued to 
children fourteen and fifteen years of age. This 
figure, however, does not represent the number of 
children who started work for the first time during 
1927, as in some cases several certificates were issued 
to the same child for different jobs. It is the opinion 
expressed in the report that children are remaining 
longer in school. This is encouraging since it is en- 
tirely voluntary, Virginia being one of the 7 states 
which allow children of 14 to leave school without 
meeting any educational requirement. 

In spite of this tendency, however, 1374 of the 
certificates were issued to children who had not com- 
pleted the grammar school course. Also significant 
is the fact that in 620 instances documentary proof 
of age was lacking and affidavit of parent had been 
accepted. 

Textiles drew by far the largest number of the 
children entering industry. Tobacco, the clothing 
industries and mercantile establishments follow in the 
order given. 


FRANCE 


Legislation for the protection of children working 
in factories is to be amended in France as the result 
of public irritation against the constant accidents 
occurring to factory hands whose ages range from 
7 to 15. 

Reports reaching private concerns interested in 
child labor show that in various parts of the country 
children are kept at work for fourteen hours a day. 
Legislators have been invited to compare child labor 
laws in vogue in the United States, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany and New Zealand. 


(New York Evening Post.) 

































THE AMERICAN CHILD 





The public is cordially invited to attend the 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AT 


Memphis, Tennessee - - - MAY 4th, 1928 


SESSION | LUNCHEON, CLARIDGE Hore, ONE O'CLOCK 


HAZARDS OF JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 


Presiding Officer: 
Homer Fo ks, Acting Chairman, Board of Trustees, National Child Labor Committee. 


“HEALTH HaAzarpDs” 
Dr. Richard Bolt, Professor of Child Hygiene, University of California. 


“EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY VS. CHILD LABOR” 
John A. Lapp, Professor of Sociology, Marquette University. 


“INDUSTRY AND THE YOUTHFUL WORKERS” 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, Associate Professor, of Industrial Medicine, Harvard Medical School. 





SESSION II AupITORIUM, Room 3, THREE O’CLocK 


CHILD LABOR IN 1928 
Presiding Officer: 


Rev. F. ErRNest JOHNSON, Executive Secretary, Department of Research and Lducation, 
Federal Council of Churches. 


“CuHiLp LABor: PAST AND PRESENT” 
Miss E. N. Matthews, Director of Industrial Division, Federal Children’s Bureau. 


“PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION’ 
John B. Andrews, Secretary, American Association of Labor Legislation. 


“Our ParRT IN THE SOCIAL PROGRAM" 
Wiley H. Swift, Acting General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee. 


DISCUSSION 


“CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH” 
Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Director, State Child Welfare Department of Alabama. 


“THE RurRAL CHILD” 
Charles E. Gibbons, Director, Department of Investigation, National Child Labor Committee. 
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